
















when ‘wire’ reviewed springer and sarhandi’s ‘swans and turtles' last november, in 
amongst comparisons to kodaly, rosza, ravel, debussy, walton and the penguin 
cafe orchestra (I), they had this to say: ‘i was converted within minutes . . . this i 
would say, is a duo with a future', now listen to mark’s ‘menu’, over an hour of 
inspired solo piano improvising. 
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• now’s the time 
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A WEEK OF INTERNATIONAL JAZZ 
AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
SOUTH BANK LONDON SE1 


13th JULY 1991 6.30pm & 9.00pm 

THE BLUES BROTHERS BAND 
TOWEROFPOWER 

14th JULY 1991 8.00pm 

OMAR • Incognito 
15th JULY 1991 8.00pm 
THE COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 
with CARMEN MCRAE AND HER TRIO 
16th JULY 1991 6.30pm & 9.00pm 
HERBIE HANCOCK WAYNE SHORTER 
STANLEY CLARKE OMAR HAKIM 
Ronnie Scott Sextet 
17th JULY 1991 8.00pm 

CHICK COREA AKOUSTIC BAND ■ Michel Petrucciani 

18th JULY 1991 6.30pm & 9.00pm 

B. B. KING 

Ray Gelato’s Giants of Jive 

19th JULY 1991 8.00pm 

MILES DAVIS 

20th JULY 1991 6.30pm & 9.00pm 

THE DAVID SANBORN GROUP featuring 
Don Alias, Tom Barney, Al Foster and Kenny Kirkland. 
Steve Williamson Sextet 


TICKETS £8.00 - £25.00 

AVAILABLE FROM THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL BOX OFFICE, 
SOUTH BANK, LONDON SE1 8XX, CALL 071-928-8800, 

THE CAPITAL FOYER 10.00am - 5.00pm MONDAY - FRIDAY, 
10.00am - 3.00pm SATURDAY AND THE HOTLINE ON 071-379-1066. 


CALL THE MUSIC FESTIVAL HOTLINE NOW 
ON 071-379-1066 FOR TICKETS (Subject to Booking Fee) AND 
TRAVEL INFORMATION, 24 HOURS A DAY, 7 DAYS A WEEK. 

1 HOTLINE ' 














THE QUEEN OF SALSA 

CELIA CRUZ 

& TITO PUENTE ORCHESTRA 


V 13 JULY Royal Concert Hall Bookings 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUPERGROUP 

COURTNEY 

PINE 

WITH KENNY KIRKLAND, CHARNETT 
MOFFETT & MARVIN "SMITTY" SMITH 


LONDON 10 AUG Town & Country Club Bookings:! 


GLASGOW 12 AUG The Pavilion 


From Art Blakey, Sting, Spike Lee to... 

AN EVENING WITH 

BRANFORD 

MARSALIS 

+ MARCUS ROBERTS 


© 


please call 031 557 44 

















now’s the time 




STAN GETZ 



Jazz lost one of its most popular and enduring figures 
with the death of Stan Getz on 7 June. He had been battling 
with cancer for some time, and although both surgery and 
homeopathic treatment had kept him alive and playing, he 
eventually succumbed to the disease at the age of 64. 

Stan Getz was a major presence in jazz for 45 years. His first 

Herman’s great sax section of 1947, and as one of the premier 
tenor stylists to emerge in the wake of Lester Young, he 
contributed a vast number of recordings and improvisations to 
the jazz literature. His principal albums of the 50s - West 
Coast Jazz , At The Shrine , The Steamer - set down a playing 
standard which, in its smoothness of delivery, seamless 

melodious tone, flawless timing and unassuming virtuosity, 
who found the harder aspects of hard bop too tough on the 
Getz was always acclaimed as the great ballad stylist among 


an innovator, perhaps not even much of an influence. An 
essential lightness of substance and a frequent reversion to 
familiar phrases mark much of his playing: the intense 
prettiness of his sound was often enough to sustain otherwise 
unexceptional playing. 

He participated in one of the few especially successful 
attempts at jazz-and-strings, the Eddie Sauter arrangements 
for Focus , and his bossa nova recordings with Astrud and Joao 
Gilberto were and remain gorgeous investigations of the 
possibilities of jazz-pop. Getz would often complain that 
people expected him to do no more than bossa nova material in 
subsequent years; but he maintained a recording regimen that 
hewed close to the timeless virtues of tenor-and-rhythm. 

Flirtations with fusion in the 70s are best forgotten. In the 
80s, autumnal recitals like Pure Getz (Concord) restored faith 
in a musician who disliked having to suffer any fools and who 
had little time for conceptual fripperies or music as revolution¬ 
ary force. His final works, including Apasionado (A&M) and 
Serenity (Emarcy), are as vigorous and uplifting as any of his 
many records. His sound will endure for many as one of the 







subscribe! 

. . . and get hot, blue and funky! 



It’s a smart idea, this subscribing matter. Damn fine offer this 
month, too: send in the form, with your cheque or credit card 

The Wire subscribers, you can claim a gratis treat in the form 
of one of these spiffing new CDs from our good friends at Blue 
Note Records! 

SO BLUE, SO FUNKY 

Heroic line-up of Hammond organ titans - including Big John 
Patton, Baby Face Willette, Larry Young, Jimmy McGriff-in 
choice selection of fabulously rare and sought-after tracks. Their 
groove, your move! 

JAZZ HOT AND BLUE 

It’s alright with us! Great Cole Porter standards given the jazz 
treatment by such Blue Note monsters as Lee Morgan, Joe Henderson, 
Ike Quebec andJackie McLean. Very nice to come home to! 


Fill in your form, and write on the reverse either "FUNKY" or 
“HOT AND BLUE" then send it in to us: Wire Subscrip¬ 
tions, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London WIP 
5PN. Please be patient about getting your disc, though! 


Offer closes on 


If July 


LAPHROAIG 



SINGLE ISLAY MALT. AS UNIQUE AS THE ISLAND ITSELF. 
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The Wire * It’s never just one of those things 






















Bracknell Festival Week 1991 

BRACKNELL FESTIVAL 1991 

THREE PARALLEL COURSES 


BLACK UMFOLOSI Wed 10 July: 8pm 

PINSKI ZOO SEVEN Thu 11 July: 8pm 

Seven rewarding days of practice & theory, history and 
today's approaches. Fee: £165 

AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Richard Sinclair’s CARAVAN of Dreams Fri 12 July: 8pm 

CHARITY UTOPIA PARTY Sat 13 July: 9pm 

or from: Regent's College, Regent's Park, London NW1 4NS 


South Hill Park, Bracknell, Berkshire RG12 4PA 

Box Office: (0344) 484123 











Gr«g Q.by 


I will stand out . . 


St Louis altoman Greg Osby took up music to escape the bullets of street gangs. 
Now he's with M-Base, on Blue Note and dodging flak from the neo-conservatives. 
Richard Cook wisely stays schtum and lets his tape machine do the talking . . . Photo by Adri Berger 


I grew up in a totally non-musical environment. I 
grew up in the streets in St Louis, in a fatherless family. It 
shaped my whole attitude. From day to day, survival, man. I 
didn’t get into music until 1972, when I was 12 years old, and 
there was a vacancy in the elementary school ensemble. It was 
a choice of clarinet or trombone, and I chose clarinet. I played 
in local bands, funk bands, but I still wasn't that interested in 
music, not as a career. When I was 16, I was involved in a lot 
of gang life. You had to participate, or become the next 
victim. When I was shot at, that made me decide to be a 

I was offered a free place at Howard University in Washing¬ 
ton DC and I went there in 1978 but I was immediately 
disappointed. They were teaching us a lot of European 
tendencies, madrigals, fugues, canons and stuff, a lot of things 
I use in my work today, but then I was totally unappreciative. 
Quite the upstart. I made my dismay known daily. I'd learned 
a lot by ear, playing in St Louis, but no orthodox study. My 
mother worked for a record distributor and she used to bring 
home DJ copies of things, all kinds of things, and a listening 
session could go from Rod Stewart to Harry Belafonte to John 
Coltrane to Beethoven. I like to proclaim that I have no 
allegiance to any one style. 

I was invited to visit Berklee, in Boston, and I was 
impressed that there was a lot of practical playing and a lot of 
young blacks there, a lot of camaraderie. And I got a 
recommendation to go there, after two years at Howard. It was 
a culture shock for me, because I'd had no experience with 
mixing with other races before. But I grew tired of it there. 

gigs and moving to New York. In my third year. I’d be going 
to New York every weekend and sitting in and giving out my 
number. In ’83, Jon Faddis, the great studio trumpeter, was 
starting a band and he asked around for a talented but not too 
well-known player, and my name kept coming up. He called 
me and said he had a tour coming up in a month. I had two 
months before graduating. There it was. So I pulled the plug 
on the academic thing. 

It was a bebop situation, real traditional, but I was 
glad to be a part of the New York scene and making money. I 
could buy 700-dollar suits and snakeskin shoes and cold¬ 


blooded ties! All the stuff I dug. Everything went well until 
November, when he was having some personal problems, and 
he had to put the band on the back burner. I’m living in an 
apartment with four other cats who weren’t as fastidious as me. 
Here I am, my funds are depleted, it’s winter, and it's cold in 
winter. So I got the dreaded day gig. I have a lot of pride, I 
didn’t want to do anything that was too visible, so I worked 
for a cleaning service. Humiliating. Five years of college, and 
I’m scrubbing floors. Lowest point of my life. 

I'd still bogart at night, go out and sit in. I was already bad. 
I started working with some of the more avant-garde musi¬ 
cians, like David Murray, Julius Hemphill, Lester Bowie. I 
did some jingles, but I didn’t like the attitude of the other 
musicians. They didn’t talk about music, they talked about 
the new condo they just bought. I stuck it out. 

Cannonball Adderley was my favourite player. But at home 
I was trying to work out a different system, something I call 
shifting melodic order. Then I met Steve Coleman. I’d already 
heard about him in Boston. We got together, and there’d be 
cats like Smitty Smith and Dave Holland, we’d always be 
discussing different approaches and how music should change. 
It really seemed stagnant then. The neo-conservative thing was 
in full swing, everyone wearing suits and ties, and talking 
about the old days. Frustrating. I wanted to address now, and 
tomorrow. But if you played that kind of stuff in public, you'd 

Steve and I decided to pool our resources. We put out this 
call to the musicians in New York, and had this kind of 
summit meeting, with maybe 50 musicians there. That was 

those 50 to maybe 15 or 20 people. This is ’86. We'd talk 
about business, distribution, promotion, working towards 
being self-supportive. You talk about M-Base, you’re talking 
about us. We continue to work, continue to build. 

I’m with Blue Note now because I needed better distribu¬ 
tion and company support. People wanted to get my records 
and they couldn't. Now I’m with an American company. I can 
go in there and beef if I have to. Before, with a European 
company, I could only send faxes. And in the whole history of 
Blue Note, there was no one who played like me, sounded like 
me, or did what I wanted to do. I will stand out, instead of 
being one in the bunch. * 







hardwire 

Tom Corbin announces The Wire Scholarship winners, 
then hides from Mr Yamaha. 



Taylor of Winchester (via Brno, but that’s another story) will 
be counting the days until the end of July when the course 


starts. Congratulations, gentlemen. 

Many thanks to everyone who applied. Much as we’d 
expected, volume and standard of applications were high. 
What was very interesting, however, was the wide range of 
musical backgrounds in evidence, ranging from dyed-in-the- 
duffiecoat hard jazzers to qualified classical players looking for 
a new experience and from solitary self taught players to 
award-winning music graduates. And, also much as we’d 
expected, we found it very exasperating to have to turn down 
so many excellent applications. 

offer, we’re going to be offering similar scholarship places 
be offering some free tuition at The Musicians’ Academy in 


The text for the American 
press ads for the Yamaha QY10 goes 

eight-song, eight track sequencer 
with a 28-note polyphonic tone 

26 sampled drum sounds and 76 
preset backing patterns, with MIDI 

It’s a joke, of course. Yamaha have crammed all the above 

paltry RRP of around £260, and I’d advise everyone to buy one 
before they come to their senses. 

The QYI0 is one of those things I’ve been dreaming about 

evolution of instrument technology indulge in musings of the 
why-don’t-they-invent-something-that-does-such-and-such 
kind. My pet fantasy has been along the following lines: given 


that (a) there are plenty of cheap domestic keyboards around 
which offer sequencing facilities of sorts, (b) many musicians 
can’t spend as much time as they'd like poring over their home 
studio setups and (c) it’s occasionally wonderful to have a band 
which always plays exactly what you want to hear, shouldn’t it 
be possible to design a little polyphonic tone generator with a 
built-in multitrack sequencer and a keyboard-like user inter¬ 
face which would enable you to compose, arrange and listen to 
your own music in those odd times and places (such as the 
40-minute train journey from home to office, in my case) 
which are available? The QY10 is all this and more, at a price 
which is seriously cheap for a device which does so much. 

Briefly, what you get is a small, rugged little box with a 
scattering of function buttons, a LCD display and a mini- 
keyboard which spans one octave but which is switchable 
through several. The box contains 30 PCM sampled instru¬ 
ment voices covering most of the instrumental spectrum, 26 
percussion voices, and an eight-track sequencer. The se¬ 
quencer, however, is a bit odd insofar as only four of the tracks 
have true sequencing capability in the sense that they can be 
programmed from beginning to end in real- or step-time with 
whatever information you like. The remaining four tracks are 
designated ‘accompaniment’ tracks, which have to be assem¬ 
bled from pre-existing patterns which exist as preprogrammed 
(and uneraseable) chunks of memory, although there are 24 
blank pattern slots within which you can create your own 
(eraseable) patterns. As you might imagine, the accompani¬ 
ment tracks are programmable in step-time only. 

Anyway, you get the picture. The QY10 runs on penlight- 
size batteries and has a walkie-type headphone socket, offering 

MIDI in and out, enabling you to access the QYlO’s tone 
generator from other MIDI devices, programme the sequencer 
from an external keyboard and to bulk dump (fnarr fnarr) 
MIDI data from the QY10 to other compatible sequencers. 

The QY10 could undoubtedly do for the musician what the 
Cambridge Z88 has done for the overworked journalist and 
what the Psion Organiser has done for, er, whoever uses one. 
For the time being, I’m tempted to take my review sample 
into hiding with me. 

Finally, The Wire will be exhibiting at the International 
Music Show (Olympia, 10-14 July) again this year, so do drop 
by to engage us in appropriate banter, buy a T-shirt, renew 
your subscription, buy another T-shirt, tell us what you think 








'the world's leading festival of improvised music' 


COMPANY WEEK 1991 


THE PLACE THEATRE 
17 DUKE'S ROAD 
LONDON WC1 

Tuesday, July 23rd - Saturday, July 27th 


Company Week is an annual celebration of the wonders of freely 
improvised music. This year, the 14th, features musicians from 
the U.S.A., Holland, Germany, France and Britain. 


COMPANY 


DEREK BAILEY guitar JOHN ZORN alto sax ALEXANDER BALANESCU violin 
YVES ROBERT trombone PAUL LOVENS percussion VANESSA MACKNESS voice 
PAT THOMAS electronics and keyboard BUCKETHEAD guitar 

The first two evenings will be as programmed. 

At the Thursday, Friday and Saturday concerts all the musicians will play in 
groupings to be decided immediately before the performances 


TUESDAY 23 


DEREK BAILEY/PAUL LOVENS 
YVES ROBERT 

ALEXANDER BALANESCU/VANESSA MACKNESS 


WEDNESDAY 24 

JOHN ZORN/BUCKETHEAD 
PAT THOMAS/DEREK BAILEY 

THURSDAY FRIDAY & SATURDAY 

JOHN ZORN PAT THOMAS YVES ROBERT PAUL LOVENS 
VANESSA MACKNESS ONE MORE DEREK BAILEY 
ALEXANDER BALANESCU BUCKETHEAD 


PERFORMANCES START EVERY EVENING AT 7.30pm 


Tickets £7 & £5 concession 
Season Ticket £21 



BOX OFFICE 071 387 0031 


ENQUIRIES 081 986 6904 
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disc and a new UK tour. We sent Wire 's talking typewriter Hopey Glass 


>n Schell ing (1775/1854) 

Music to live in. Music to travel through. Music as a 
mental map of the onrushing future, as we joystick through 
the ghostly green-image of cities that vanished centuries ago, 
or may never be built, as our feelings for and memories about 
unlived lives in unreal places tracked through us, impalpable 
but also irresistible: we start to move, we break the glass . . . 

“To me,” says Kraftwerk’s Ralf Hutter, polite and precise as 
ever, laying his quietly forceful claim on everyone’s technolo¬ 
gical present, “to me, music has always been Virtual Reality. I 

•nt for life in Cyberworld\ 
e. When you play ‘Autobahn’, 
or ‘Trans-Europe’, you can actually smell the burning tyres. 
You enter a different space. When you play ‘Trans-Europe 
Express’, you can actually travel through Europe. Virtually. 
Now with computer-generated images, you can extend that 
into graphics and visuals.” 

We wonder if this is true. We feel, nonetheless, as if we’ve 
been programmed to ask the next question. Do you, we ask, 
need visuals? 

“At some point it's a reinforcing element, but it’ll block the 

record, you get into a virtual reality, and a week later you see a 
video. But if it's not compatible with your virtual reality, you 
lose something.” 

We've seen the future of rock’n'roll. In fact, we’ve been 

itself inside out around the axis of a lifted melody in a curious 
near-novelty record almost a decade ago: Bambaata’s Soul 
Sonic Force, and "Planet Rock”, suddenly up-ending every¬ 
thing we’d convinced ourselves we knew about African- 
American technologies of expression. After the saxophone and 
jazz, the electric guitar and R&B, the digital sampler — and 
HipHop and House. A transformed cultural landscape, where 
the lines from Darmstadt to the Boogie Down Bronx were, 
well, suddenly traceable. 


"Trans-Europe Express ,” sang the stolen tune brightly. Learn 
a new language. Think everything through again. Et in 
Nintendo ego, endless endless endless. 


The day the robots came back to claim their place, we 
were taken by surprise. We’d been joking, after all, for a while 

The absurd fact that the fab faceless four were suddenly 
(secretly) the most influential group of all time. Fact, because the 
record they were presumably currently working on was 
awaited with the same all-across-pop cargo-cult fervid anti¬ 
cipation that the next Beatles/Stones/Dylan product could once 
always engender: waiting for postcards, down from the 
mountain, to order the next bit of your life by. 

Absurd, because it’s absurd. They’re from Dusseldorf! What 
can they possibly know that we don’t? 


could find a white man who had the Negro sound and the 
Negro feel, I could make a billion dollars.” Sam found Elvis. 

“Kraftwerk were good,” said Juan Atkins, known as Cyber- 
tron, not so long ago. “I thought if 1 could make them funky, 
I could take over the world.” Juan, with Derrick May and 
Kevin Saunderson, founded Detroit Techno. The sound of 

sensual soul-motion: and somewhere in the back of it, Ralf and 
Florian, this most unlikely inspiration. Postwar Germany and 
post-slavery black America, rebuilding culture from nothing, 
from ruins and darkness: and finding - against all expectation 
- some fragment of a shared universal language, a fantasy space 
they could both call home. 

“We always tried to reduce,” says Ralf. “To play the least 
possible notes. That’s definitely one of our ideas (...)! think 
that's also a part of where we come from, in motion, where we 
play the minimal soundtrack, and you add the rest yourself, 
rather than that baroque overkill. Too many notes, that has to 
do with fear, when you’re standing onstage, you trample on 
your keyboard, play ten notes with ten fingers, rather than one 










Examine their trick, and call it simple if you will. You 
mumbles, and to let the machines sing. They're only instru- 

“Sometimes you think of something ahead, and then you 
play it. That's one way of doing it. Then you play while you 
play; I have singing fingers, talking fingers. Florian has a 
talking typewriter. While you press the phonetics and the 
letters, you hear them; so, speaking typewriter . . . 

"It’s distorted from industrial product, part of a big Siemens 
computer from the old days, and Florian took it, and we 
persuaded a technician to modify it. That's the voice you hear 
on a lot of our records. I play mostly keyboards, plastic knobs, 
just black or white notes. There's nothing to it. As we go 
along, I sometimes don’t know where it’s coming from, and 

relaxing and easy and the music is like a gift coming through 
your fingers. It doesn’t happen all the time, and you have to 
work on it afterwards, edit it and so on. I’m aiming for an 
improvised situation with the computer.” 

listened and thought, yes, but . . . And in a week we were 
hooked, and invaded, and changed. Metal pod-people, waking 


one level, The Mix only reworks old favourites: “Computer- 
love”, “Autobahn”, "Radioactivity”, “Music Non Stop” . . . 

you can only change the world so often, and their obsessions 
have been taken up everywhere, developed beyond anyone’s 

Osaka, Sheffield, Rio, Goa, wherever. 

But this isn’t the point. Their pre-eminence comes from 
having utterly grasped a fact of the modern studio world long 
before anyone else. The content of a Kraftwerk song has never 
been its tune or even its words, never the sheetmusic score that 
others could play. It was always the film it projected, or 
projected us into, the charged virtual space it created and let 

"Without loudspeakers,” says Ralf, clarifying matters at 
least as obliquely as Kraftwerk’s new record, "without louds- 

Kraftwerk on the piano. Notes make no sense.” 

Music to live in. Music to travel through. Music as an 

keep us sane, mobile, smart and creatively spooked: and at the 
fall of night, this city’s made of light . . . 

“With Kraftwerk, notes are useless. You wouldn’t be able 
to hear it.” 

Special thanks to Jon Savage and Biba Kopf. 
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nation. His unique voice. 
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bron/x* and molten, soars 



-a yearning for a dream" 



Txai - word in the language of the Kaxinawa 
Indians...adofiled hy Indians, rubber tappers and river 
people as a form of respect and caring for all those who 
are allies of the forest. Companion: the other half of me. 


LIVE CONCERT 

London Royal 

1 Festival Hall, 

Monday June 24 








THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren’t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label, has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel’s. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY q 
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LASt RItES 


In the final decade of his life, Sti 
Sony have no 


ns of the gramophone”! 


There is in Stravinsky’s autobiography, written in the 

crowd-pleaser and master-technician Richard Strauss, to the 
effect that The Firebird should have begun not pianissimo, but 
with a loud bang, after which the public would follow the 
music wherever it went. Because the bang came. And from The 
Rite Of Spring onwards - although this loudest bang in 20th 
Century music also begins quietly - Stravinsky really did do 
just what he wanted. And even though his public never let 
him forget the beginning which they instantly hated and 
afterwards always loved, they followed. 

Born a year before Wagner died, he was not only still alive 
and composing, but still conducting , the year the Beatles put 
out Revolver. What's more, more than either, he was quite 
uncannily aware of himself as a PopCult icon and item for sale, 
the “ modern" composer , intensely sensitive to the ways in which 
success distorted what an artist thinks he’s up to. In some 
ways, his entire career — apparently as populist as Strauss’s - is 
actually geared to short-circuiting false expectations. 

This pioneering project, though, was his biggest hedge 
against future misinterpretation: the complete recordings, on 
one label (then Columbia, now Sony), of a classical composer’s 
works as conducted by the composer. Nearly 24 hours of music, 
recorded almost without exception in his last working decade, 
it provides an unusual opportunity to examine a composer’s 
work, if not "objectively”, then at least in his own considered 
hindsight. He was, it seems, the first composer to understand 

implications of the gramophone. 

The bang itself - the Stravinsky everyone knows - 
appears on the first three-disc set, Ballets Vol 1 (SM3K 46291): 
The Firebird , Petrushka , Rite, The Wedding, Renard, and The 
Soldier's Tale. Firebird , that never-so-artlessly-florid-again 
fairyland of a piece (which began to bounce him out of the 
19th Century into stabbing antiharmony verticals), is more 
acidly rendered than usual, setting the tone for the old 
composer's remake of his younger self. 

True to intention at the original concept-moment? Almost 
certainly not. He’s getting himself up to speed quicker than he 


did first time round: what’s important here is what he wanted 
everyone to hear that he thinks they missed. Petrushka 
famously alchemises ’florid’ into something never quite chased 
up: the Medieval Russian Country Fair as carnival babble. 


Anticipating from 50 yes 
emphasises instead the fabul 
Rite next: and if this is t 
actually undersells a young wi 
more fascinating. This wor 
dimension quite beyond 


he future, Stravinsky in 
archaic. 

time an older, slyer dog 
le, the results are all the 
Boulez, has “attained a 
point of departure; it has become 


the ritual - and the myth — of modern music". Which could be 
read as envy - but its composer, fed up with its myth, and 
concerned to unify his work where others see rupture and 
disjunction, wants it to play as just another bit of Stravinsky. 
Austere, controlled, precise, an orchestra, not a mutating 
monster: glimpses of the layered detail he wishes he’d insisted 
on, retroactively tamping down the barbarously compelling 
fun/fear the piece sometimes runs to (root idea, remember: in 
front of the tribal elders, a virgin dances herself to death). 

The Wedding-, at which point critics - protecting their 

revealing thing about Stravinsky's back-pages adjustments 
may be how very like Rite he’s able to render this work - even 
though it's for voice chorus, random/banal conversation frag¬ 
ments and backed by percussion ensemble. He also at times 
invoked the "mockery” thing, taking himself for a premature 
post-modernist before he actually become one: but listen here, 
and hear that for the smokescreen it is. Wedding is modernism 
the way Joyce wanted it defined: saying ordinary folks’ 
ordinary lives and choices are godlike, epic, mythic, heroic, 
tragic subjects also: next-door’s kid’s marriage as an eternal 
ritual of sacrificed virgins! 

Renard and Soldier are as cheerfully, murderously slapstick 
as the folk-tales they grow out of: the composer is honing his 
music to its bony essence, his resources war-years thin (,Soldier 
is a septet). From here on he’ll be digging through almost 
every overlooked era of art-music past and present, trying each 
time to condense similar energy out of it. Harmony, he said, 
bored him - counterpoint he loves, but finds easy. The path 
never followed — Petrushka 's carnival babble — is in a way 











dispersed over a wider and wider range of historical styles, as 
he trawls for any structure that can keep his attention. 

The next three-disc set - Ballets Vol 2 (SM3K 46292) 
- makes the point instantly. It's a hodge-podge, as strong or as 
stupid as the archetype of the era he’s raiding: Pulcinella, for 
example - his first “neoclassical" venture — is repro Pergolesi, 
his decisively controversial step out of any contemporary 
philosophy of music’s sense of linear/historical development. 
Which is controversial because it implicitly rejected express¬ 
ionism, romanticism and 19th Century ideas of progress: and 
because it said that art-music is absolutely as acceptable a 
source of theft-inspiration and/or satire as folk-melody or jazz. 

But a hodge-podge can still affect the way you hear - deep 
content emerging through juxtaposition, and so on. Although 
ail sets after the first are totally unchronological, this does after 
all fit in with Stravinsky’s project: constructing a universal 
music out of the merely historical. What, you might ask, do 
Apollo and Agon have in common, to run next to each other 
(when the first was composed in 1928 and the second in 
1954)?: the answer, that both deal with elemental Greekly 
concepts, “art-as-order" and "struggle”, is a little more 
substantial than others that spring to mind (both begin with 
'A’, both by Stravinsky, etc). Although one refers back to 
French music in the 17th Century,while the other mixes tonal 

and modern “classicism”, and how they play among them- 

His trips to the past are never simply sentimental journeys - 
in fact, his astringent de-prettifying is a forefather of the 
scrape-and-grind of today’s Authentic Instruments movement. 
All the same, this second set does make it hard to avoid 
wondering if he didn’t also embrace neo-classicism in order 
still to be able to compose work of extended length: because 
while the logistics and money-led demands of the concert- 
programme industry still largely required length, the energy 
of the Bang-era was basically unleashed through intensified 
economy of means. Stravinsky was never a man to disappoint 
his public in this sense (he did ballet when ballet was both 
popular and profitable): between the wars, it's sadly the 
fact that compositions which were really no more substantial 
than technical exercises, fail because of unnecessary length. 

The volume of Miniature Masterpieces (SMK 46296) is no 
help here, except perhaps to prove that he still thinks of 
shortform as trivial (disc one begins with “Greeting Prelude”, 
basically a singing Happy Birthday telegram, and disc two 
with “Circus Polka", a dance for a troupe of elephants). Clearer 
signals come from the two volumes dedicated to those most 
revered of extended orchestral forms, the symphony and the 
concerto — precisely because Stravinsky is struggling with 
pro-forma Great Composer requirements, and his whole 
intellect isn’t quite engaged. He knows they’re dead, but 
practicalities won't let him admit it. 

The Symphonies two-disc set (SM2K 46294) includes his Op 1 
(which he had doubts about from the moment Glazunov came 


up to him to say the Russian equivalent of “Nice, very nice”) 
and the 1939 Symphony In C, a tart but characterless Haydn/ 
Mozart-retread. More significantly, it contains the Symphony In 
Three Movements , his “War Symphony” (the closest he ever 
came to an explicit commentary-in-music on current events) 
and the Symphony Of Psalms , his first large-scale religious work 
(written in 1930, revised 1948). 

Symphony In Three Movements is something of a return to 
richness: in fact, it half-quotes Rite, perhaps in apologetic 
allusion to Nazism. This is its weakness: if it seems somehow 
clunky at times, it’s because the orchestral manoeuvres he 
loved, and does best — ferocious ostinati, bony timbral 
contrasts - are ones which "represent" social and political facts 
he loathes. He’s turning his sensibilities inside out. 

The Concertos single-disc set (SMK 46295) contains the 

sibling the Capriccio For Piano & Orchestra. These were vehicles 
during the 20s for Stravinsky to exercise his considerable 
pianistic technique in public; beyond further, now unremark¬ 
able, experiment with timbral combination, they tell you 
little that couldn’t be gleaned from the fact that all his works 
began life on the piano (though they do provide the best ever 
Stravinsky anecdote, when the reflection of his fingers in the 
piano lid drove all memory of his music out of his head 
mid-concert, so that conductor Serge Koussevitsky had to 
whisper the next passage to him). The Concerto For Violin & 
Orchestra is a violin concerto - Isaac Stern the violinist — for 
people who don’t particularly like violin concertos (which he 
didn’t): so that the only essential piece here is Movements For 
Piano And Orchestra (piano Charles Rosen), which dates from 
after his discovery of Webern's near-motionless serial 

With hindsight, the fact that Webern’s work almost totally 
revivified his drive to austerity of means has lead to much busy 
unearthing of pre-echoes in early work. In terms of relative 
bulk, the two-disc Operas set (SM2K 46298, including “The 
Nightingale", “Mavra" and the 35 songs he wrote) quite fairly 
demonstrates why they’d till then stayed buried: perhaps ten of 
the songs — the Three Japanese Lyrics, Pribouatki, and Cat’s 
Cradle Songs (the last two sung here by the great Cathy 
Berberian) - genuinely prefigure the weird, momentary delica¬ 
cy of his serial period. But beside such big works as "The 
Nightingale” (which is anyway early), “Mavra” (which replays 
Glinka and Tchaikovsky), and The Rake’s Progress (which takes 
up its own two-disc set, SM2K 46299) this early group of 
songs, along with the Three Songs From William Shakespeare, In 
Memoriam Dylan Thomas from his serial period, and the (very 
late) For J.F.K. are tiny treasures in a welter of the relentlessly 
middleweight. Rake in particular can’t escape this criticism, 
however sharply performed: written at a time when the whole 
idea of modern opera as a form was in doubt, its backward- 
looking strategies - to the time of Gluck - seem to admit 
defeat. Even the collaboration with W H Auden on the 
libretto smacks more of arts-pages Late Show pandering than 
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A CADDY FOR DADDY 


Pop star Natalie Cole has recorded a tribute album to her jazz-singer father. Mike Fish discovers that Nat wasn’t such a ’King' on the golf course! 
Photo by Platon Antoniou 


gusced and disillusioned with pop music." 

Now there’s something we can all relate to. Even if she does 
qualify it with “At least, what was coming my way”. She is 
reflecting on the genesis of her new record Unforgettable , a 
collection of songs associated with her father Nat, and 
performed in a manner that has rather more in common with 
the senior Cole’s way of music-making than with that of his 
daughter's recent output. Ms Cole revived a somewhat flag¬ 
ging pop career with a hit version of Bruce Springsteen’s “Pink 
Cadillac”, but she seemed stuck in a repeating groove of 
middleweight pop-soul records that weren’t going anywhere. 

“I was and still am basically disillusioned with the quality of 
a lot of music. For us in the States, things are pretty 
redundant. People keep asking me now, are you giving up 
your pop career? No. It's a good career. But it gets a little 
boring sometimes. When you have 200 other people doing 
what you’re doing, it gets a little, like . . . I think I'll go and 
do something else!" 

It’s arguable that turning to Nat’s music as an alternative is 
a convenient bolt-hole, but there could hardly be anyone with 
better credentials to do it: she sang with her father on stage at 
11, and has access to a family archive of many unreleased Nat 
Cole tunes. Her brother Kelly and herself sifted through the 
huge number of his recordings to pick the programme for 
Unforgettable , and they’ve chosen a neat balance between the 
light R&B material of the Trio days and the grand and 
well-spoken songs which Nat could glide through almost 
without trying. It seems as if hardly anyone since has touched 
“That Sunday, That Summer", for instance. 

“Oh, my favourite. I remember when I first heard that one — 
I said to myself, this song is so unlike my father, because of 
this vision I had in my head of a horse-drawn carriage and 
taking a lady in a bonnet for a picnic - it’s like a period song. 
But I loved the way the lyrics and the music worked together.” 

Did she study any of her father’s records for guidance? 

"One or two. ‘Thou Swell', the phrasing on that is very 
tricky, and on some of the fast ones, like 'Avalon'. Straighten 
Up And Fly Right' was a breeze. Most of them came kind of 


The record sounds carefully-worked, not particular¬ 
ly natural. But it’s far from the charmless effort it might have 
turned out to be. The younger Cole is a contemporary pop 
singer, after all, not the jazz-trained crooner of a generation 
before, and pop vocalists have a habit of coming a cropper on 
Broadway tunes: Linda Ronstadt’s collaborations with Nelson 
Riddle are a notorious case of a singer getting it wrong almost 
from bar one (and still finding most of her audience enchanted 
by it). 

Natalie's way with the material is much gentler than that. 
She doesn’t have a huge voice, but she knows how to inject 
drama into a ballad and fun into a swing tune, and there’s an 
unassuming quality about the set which has its own appeal. 
Some of the interpretations are a little too pasty - “Route 66” 
comes out as mere fluff- and the orchestrations are sometimes 
a mite too bland, as if the arrangers were afraid to overwhelm 
the singer out front. Whatever the likes of Riddle and Gordon 
Jenkins and Billy May were, they weren't bland. 

Some may find the closing title track, where Natalie duets 
with the voice of her father, a shameless piece of schmaltz, 
though she sings it with enough of a smile in her voice to make 
it seem peculiarly like a shared family joke. 

“He was real easy to be with. Whenever there was a lull in 
his touring, that’s when he was home, and that was the best 
time for all of us. He liked to play golf, and I was his caddy - I 
chased balls all over the place, because he wasn’t a very good 
golfer. He liked cars, and he liked to drive fast, so my mother 
wouldn't drive with him! He liked to laugh. I remember he 
took my brother and I to the movies once, and it was a real 
funny movie, and he laughed so much and so hard that I just 
sat and looked at him. Watching him laugh was something I 
didn’t get to see so often. A real regular and sweet guy." 

When she was 11, Natalie sang Ella Fitzgerald’s "Unde¬ 
cided" to her father, “with all the little inflections and 

one of his shows, “It’s A Bore”, the tune Louis Jordan and 
Maurice Chevalier do in Gigi. It's close to 30 years later. The 
daughter became a singer too, and her solicitous manager 
stands at her shoulder and asks, “You want some orange juice, 
Nat?” 








heavy metal bebop brother 


From the Brecker Brothers to Steps to guest star on Paul Simon’s 
Rhythm Of The Saints tour, 

Michael Brecker is now one of the world's most successful 

from John Coltrane to MC Escher. Photo by Andra Nelki 


The following conversation with Michael Brecker 
was recorded in May during the Manchester leg of Paul 
Simon’s Rhythm Of The Saints World Tour. The 42-year-old 
saxophonist was being billed as the tour’s featured soloist and, 
reportedly, being paid $5000 a night for the privilege. 

The interview took place in Michael’s rather palatial suite at 
the city’s Midland hotel. It lasted half an hour before an errant 
fire alarm forced us to evacuate the building (Michael rescued 
his saxophone). After much hanging around on pavements 
with the rest of the hotel’s staff and guests (including a 
bemused Paul Simon) we eventually concluded the interview 
in a nearby bar. 

Michael Brecker was born in Philadelphia on 29 March 
1949. Today he is widely regarded as the most influential 
tenor saxophonist in contemporary music since John Coltrane. 
The following might uncover something of what happened in 

There are a number of reasons. One, I never had an ultimate 
goal of making my own records. It didn’t seem important to 
me early on in my career. During the 70s and 80s I recorded 
six albums with The Brecker Brothers and six with Steps and 

in which I had a high degree of artistic and creative input, so 
that kind of filled any vacuum in that respect. But when 
Impulse made me an offer in 1987 it was too attractive to turn 


down. Particularly in view of the label’s history, what with all 
those Coltrane and McCoy Tyner records that I grew up with. 

It's funny. When I actually came to think about making 
that first record I realised I didn’t have any real ambitions or 
designs for it, other than to try and make an album that would 
combine my feelings about music at that time with something 
that wouldn't date too quickly. The records I enjoy the most 
are the ones that bear repeated listening. I’ve tried to achieve 
that same quality on all of my records. 

You’ve recorded three solo albums, Mike Brecker, Don't Try This 
At Home and Now You See It . . . Now You Don’t. What do 
you see as the main differences between them? 

Don’t Try This At Home was an attempt to expand on some of 
the ideas on the first record, which was basically an acoustic 
jazz date with few structural impediments. Now You See It was 
based on a slightly different concept which emerged from the 
record’s first tune, “Escher Sketch". 

For the past two or three years I've been hearing music 
mostly in terms of polyrhythms. I’ve been trying to write 
things that included two or more tempos at once. "Escher 
Sketch” is in two rhythms, 6/4 against 4/4. The two rhythms 
are played in different tempos with different feels. It gives the 
listener a choice, you can hear it one way or another way or 
both ways. If you're able to hear it both ways it becomes quite 
three dimensional. After I’d written it I saw it as an aural 
representation of something M C Escher might have portrayed 
in one of his lithographs. 

That’s how this particular tune was written. In turn, the 










concept influenced the rhythmic basis for several of the 
album’s other compositions. Rhythm has always been the 
essential thing for me. Notes are more for decoration. 

Seeing as you mentioned rhythm, you're over here as part of Paul 
Simon’s Rhythm Of The Saints tour. How did you get involved in 
that? 

Paul asked me to play on the album. In the process of working 
on that, writing horn parts and my own solos, I fell in love 
with the music. As I got more involved Paul asked me to join 
the group for the tour. He said he’d give me time in the show 
to perform some of my own music. That sounded attractive to 

Initially it was scary, playing to audiences of 10,000, and 
usually audiences unfamiliar with jazz or even instrumental 

the music quite a lot to make it more dynamic for the size of 
venue we’re playing in but it seems to be working because I’ve 

Outside of that, and getting back to this question of 
rhythm, the experience of working with West African and 
Brazilian musicians has been very illuminating. I’m kind of a 
student right now. I bug the hell out of the African guys 
because I ask them questions all the time. But they’ve been 
very patient and gracious with me. They’ve taught me all 
kinds of things. Rhythmically speaking I’m still trying to 
absorb most of it but even now I can hear how the tune I’m 
doing in the show has evolved into a heavy six over eight West 
African type thing. Once I begin to get a fuller understanding 
of the various rhythms and their relationship to each other it’s 
going to have a profound effect on my own music. I can hear it 
happening already just with what’s goi 
Being involved in such a wide variety of playing situati 
period, was it difficult for you to develop a specific identity 
saxophone? 

Not really, because even doing session work I was usually 
required to just play. I was able to fit my own personal 
conception to whatever playing situation I found myself in. 
And I’ve always been fairly adaptable as a saxophonist anyway, 
even when I was coming up I was playing soul, funk, R&B and 
rock as well as jazz. 

But as far as developing an identity on the saxophone, it’s 
not something I’ve spent a lot of time thinking about. If it’s 
happened at all it’s happened naturally. At first you listen to 
other players, you might borrow some concepts of tonality and 
phrasing from them but if you’re good it’s going to come out 
sounding different anyway. I imagine that’s how my own voice 
has developed. 

instance, growing up in Philadelphia? 

My father was a jazz pianist and an attorney, in the opposite 
order, so there was always music in the house. I remember 
listening to Charlie Parker, Paul Desmond and Clifford Brown 
a lot. The first solo I learned was by Jimmy Giuffre on a Shorty 
Rogers record - I was probably eight or nine at the time. We 


de my head. 


had a family band, me, my brother Randy and my sister. We 
used to play after dinner, that became the custom. 

I was exposed to a lot of different influences at that time. 
Philly was a very musical town then, people like Grover 
Washington Jr and Shirley Scott lived there. Miles and Art 
Blakey would pass through, then there’d be all the soul and 
R&B guys. It was in high school that I switched to playing the 
saxophone but there was a period when I gave up music 
completely, I wanted to be a basketball player. But then I 
heard Coltrane and that was enough for me to be totally 
grabbed by music again. 

What was it about his music that attracted you? 

Well, initially I didn’t like it. The first record I got was Live 
At Birdland and it took me months to get into it. I thought 

was playing. But I continued to listen. At the same time I met 
a drummer called Eric Gravatt who was later to join Weather 
Report. He started to explain about Coltrane's conception and 
we began playing together as a duo. Eric became an enormous 
influence on me and I fell head over heels for Coltrane and the 
quartet from then on. 

A little later, in ’65 or ’66, I got to see him play live. I 
actually went to see him twice but I got thrown out the first 
time. There was a tremendous amount of racial tension in 
Philadelphia at that point. Stokely Carmichael had spoken at 
this particular venue in North Philly the night before Trane 
was due to play there. I remember reading in the papers that 
the photographers had been thrown out. I went down the next 
night and I was the only white person there. Before the group 
came on I was approached by the organising committee and 
asked to leave. They said Trane had come back to his home 
town to play for the black community. So I left. 

I was scared and disappointed but I understood. And Trane 
came back a week later to play at a different venue so I did get 

You moved to New York City in 1969. What was that like? 
Very exciting. The late 60s and early 70s were a wonderful 
time to be in New York if you were involved in music. That 
was a period when musicians were experimenting with bring¬ 
ing different musical forces together. I got involved with that 
idea early on in a group called Birdsong. We were borrowing 
elements from jazz in terms of the harmonies and applying 
them to funk rhythms. It was very exhilarating. 

When that group broke up we formed Dreams with myself, 
Randy, Billy Cobham, Don Grolnick and John Abercrombie. 
The music was pretty much the same as before, extensive jazz 
improvisation with a lot of heavy R&B under it. 

Soon after that The Brecker Brothers came into being. That 
was an off-shoot of a couple of things. Randy had been writing 
very prolifically over a two-year period, great songs, very 
unique and creative. Also, just for fun, we’d been jamming 
once a week with Dave Sanborn, Chris Parker and Will Lee 
over at Don’s apartment in Manhattan. At that point Randy 
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A sumptuously idealised beat-up sharecropper’s shack, the 
sun dappling down through the trees. A little black girl in a 
dazzling white frock twirls an umbrella in the yard and there, 
on the porch, sits an old blues singer. The gnarly gent looks 
very dapper in his snapbrim hat and smart black suit, a red 
rose teetering from his buttonhole, as he stamps his foot in a 
severe, inexorable beat and snags his long, steely fingers 
against the metal strings of his big semi-acoustic guitar. The 
sound that rings out from the amplifier by the old man’s side is 

ory, and then, like Costner’s wolf, John Lee Hooker closes his 
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Yet his position at the centre of things has really come by 
default - to be blunt, because Muddy Waters is dead. 
Although always immensely popular right from the moment 

outside of the mainstream. In a Magnificient Seven bluesmen, 
where Muddy Waters would be the ringleader and Howlin’ 
Wolf and BB King the henchmen - the Brynner, Coburn and 
McQueen of the posse - Hooker would have to be Charlie 
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And, li 


t’s Hooker who has had the last laugh. 
‘ " le of th ‘ 


ts rely on ICI pharmaceuticals. World problems. World 
tions. World class." 

That wonderful ICI ad, made a couple of years ago near New 


to MTV, and chances are you’ll catch the same dapper little 
old man making the same wordless moans on one of MTV’s 
most-played videos of the past year, “The Healer” by Hooker 
and Carlos Santana - the title track from Hooker’s star- 

Switch again, and you might catch an excerpt from Dennis 
Hopper’s heat-and-lust film noir, The Hot Spot. As Don 
Johnson drifts into town and temptation, there’s that same 
wordless moan simmering in the background like a steaming 
sidewalk. 

Switch again, and here’s an A rena profile of Van Morrison, 
revisiting the icons of his youth - Bob Dylan, The Chieftains 
and, out in a Louisiana swamp, thudding his black boot into 

forth that same black, black, ancient voice. 


singers in the world, his every cameo appearance pure gold. At 
the age of 73, Bronson has become Brando. 

The Godfather's new house is “not a big, big house . . . but 
it’s a beautiful house, very beautiful. Hot tubs, satellite dish, 

“The Lord was very good to me the last year. The Healer was 
a very good record, and we got this other good one coming.” 

This other good one has a working title of Mr Lucky. It was 
recorded in ’Frisco and Sausalito, so the house in Vallejo 
probably came in handy. Where the first LP featured Bonnie 
Raitt, Robert Cray, Carlos Santana, Los Lobos, George 
Thorogood, Charlie Musselwhite and Canned Heat, this one 

John Hammond, Albert Collins ... 

“And Carlos again,” says Hooker. “We just finished yester¬ 
day: two songs, one called ‘Strip Me Naked’. It’s like you go to 


». Nobody famous. He’s a very lovely perso 
ing him a long, long time.” 

: these days is good to John Lee Hooker, and he 











“Forty years, the Lord been good to me.” His son Robert, who 

got a daughter, she got a little band. Raquel Hooker - she 
sounds like Billie Holiday. I’m playing with her Saturday 
night, not too far from here. I’m a guest of hers.” 

John Lee Hooker was brought up on a farm near 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, where he was born on 22 December, 
1917. Thirty years later he made his first record and im¬ 
mediately became a star, at least in the so-called ‘race’ market. 

By the time he cut “Boogie Chillen" in 1948, John Lee 
Hooker had been playing the blues half his life, and he went 
into the studio fully formed as an artist. How he reached that 
point we don’t really know. One of the rare clues to Hooker’s 
influences is, in fact, that song he’s just recorded with Keith 
Richards; "Crawling King Snake” is one of several songs he 
learned from a little-known singer called Tony Hollins. 

Here's how Hooker recalls his youth in "That’s My Story”, 
from the LP of the same name: 

"When I first started travellin’, I left home when I was 
young/I left old Mississippi, made my first stop in Memphis, 
Tennessee/I worked in Memphis, Tennessee down at the New 
Daisy picture show/I was only 14 years old when I hit the 
road/I wasn’t making much money, I work all day, play my 
guitar at night/Then I left that town when I was 17 years old/I 
came to Cincinnati, I stayed there two long years, I didn't get 
no breaks/I came down to Detroit, Michigan/I got my start in 
Detroit, I bin there ever since/That’s my story, that's my story 
of my life/I had a hard time ...” 

Hooker was one of 11 children. He learned guitar from his 
stepfather, William Moore, at about 12, and has said that he 
met Blind Lemon Jefferson, Blind Blake and Charley Patton in 
his own home. After singing in spiritual groups in Clarksdale, 
he ran away to Memphis, following a trail set by many other 
migrant bluesmen. There he lived with an aunt and worked as 

the bars at night. 

Moving on ever northwards to Cincinnati, Ohio, he lived 
with another aunt - and ushered in another theatre! But in 
1943 he finally made the big move to the northern industrial 
heartland of Detroit, where he worked at the Ford and Dodge 
motor factories and played the bars both solo and with a band. 
One night in 1948, at a club called the Sensation, Hooker was 
espied by local record shop owner Elmer Barbee, who invited 
him back to his store on Lafayette Street and helped him make 
a demo acetate. This may possibly be the track called “Rocks”, 
recorded on 12 June, 1948, with piano and second guitar, 
which surfaced for the first time just a couple of months ago on 
the Krazy Kat Records double album Boogie Awhile. Anyway, 
the story goes that in November Hooker took this acetate to 
Bernie Besman, owner of a small label called Sensation 
Records, who immediately booked Hooker into United Sound 
studios. 

The very first session produced “Boogie Chillen” and, in 
Hooker’s words, “It took the country by storm!” 


Over the next five years, the music poured out of John Lee 
Hooker. He was contracted to Modern Records of Los Angeles 
through his deal with Besman, but he also recorded for Detroit 
indies JVB, Danceland, Staff, Prize, King, Gone, Gotham, 

using a variety of pseudonyms such as Texas Slim, Johnny 
Williams, John Lee, Johnny Lee, Johnny Lee Hooker, John L 
Hooker, John Lee Booker (!), John Lee Cooker (!!), John 
L’Hooker (!!!), Little Pork Chops and The Boogie Man. 

Most of these releases were 78 rpm singles - and they were 
nearly all totally brilliant. Apart from one session of four songs 
in 1948, Hooker always played electric guitar: “It was a Les 
Paul and that’s about it," he recalls. “And a Gibson {semi¬ 
acoustic]." 

Most of these sessions took place in tiny studios — some of 
the best were in a back room at Joe Von Battle’s record store on 
Hastings Street - with Hooker’s amp turned up to distortion 
level, a microphone on the board under his foot, and his voice 
treated to give it extra presence. Often he’d play with his 
group, The Boogie Ramblers, which included drums, piano 
and tenor sax, or with fellow boogie guitarist Eddie Kirkland, 
whose name appears in Hooker’s discography more often than 


any other. 

But essentially Hooker was a solo artist who used an electric 
guitar simply to boost the volume. He had no respect for chord 
sequences: his idea of a 12-bar blues was usually around the 
14-bar mark, and quite often he wouldn’t bother changing 
chord at all. The confusion Hooker could wreak with an 
unfamiliar rhythm section is legendary. But it should be 
pointed out that Hooker’s recorded repertoire as a whole stands 
up better than any other blues ‘great’, because although he 
played with a greater variety of other musicians than any other 
blues singer, he never changed his style for any of them. Old John 
Lee just went on his own sublimely individual way — which 
means there are no embarrassing attempts to squeeze him into 
a soul or rock mode of the kind which litter the BB King, 
Wolf and Waters CVs. (The only possible exception was his 


approach to folk blues, see below.) 

Sometimes when Hooker played with other musicians, they 
would try to force him to move through the sub-dominant and 

either wouldn’t or couldn’t and the results could sound 
chaotic. This never happened with Eddie Kirkland. He and 
Hooker seemed to have a telepathic understanding, and they 
developed a range of two-note 'chords’ which could imply the 
changes without actually playing through them, leaving 
Hooker free to sing each line how he wanted. 

And how Hooker sang had to be heard to be believed. The 
guy’s voice was an absolute monster, with a weird kind of 
crack in it that made it sound permanently double-tracked (as 

four Hookers at once). Hooker had a malevolent, brooding 

words: they would fade menacingly into a Don Corleone-style 
“mmmm” at the end of lines - which was often the closest 




John Lee Hooker 


Hooker’s songs got to a rhyme. 

In the same way that he completely rejected chord sequ¬ 
ences, he just chucked out the rule book on rhymes too — but 
as Dave Sax points out in his superb sleevenote to Boogie 
Awhile, although most of his songs didn't rhyme, it seemed like 
they did. This is an amazing trick to pull off. Van Morrison 
tries it when he joins Hooker on "Never Get Out Of These 
Blues Alive”, and it sounds terrible. But with Hooker you 

Frequently Hooker appeared to be making a song up as he 
went along. A good example would be “House Rent Boogie”, 
a very funny rap about his landlady chucking him out which 
sounds completely improvised - yet he recorded it at least four 
times between 1950 and 1970. It wasn’t the same each time - 
Hooker has literally never played a song the same way twice, 
even when doing retakes - but it was undoubtedly the same 

Even more unmistakably, it was John Lee Hooker: a rolling 
musical essence composed of a hundred indelible elements of 
Hooker - hammered guitar discords like raw nerve endings, 
those death-defying pauses between notes which always defeat 
the patience of his would-be imitators — little things that 
always added up to a far greater whole. 

finds its purest expression in his early work. There are a 
number of very good compilations of those years, and it 

remember is play it loud, because that’s how it was made. 

In 1955 Hooker signed to the newly launched Veejay label, 
whose foremost artist was Jimmy Reed. Reed’s band, the 
epitome of 'downhome’, brought out the warm side in 
Hooker, and he cut a stream of magic records - a few with 
Reed himself on harmonica (if only there’d been more!), and 
all supported by Eddie Taylor or Lefty Bates on rhythm guitar. 

It was at Vee Jay that Hooker cut his great rhythm ’n’ blues 
classics: “Dimples” in ’56, “I Love You Honey” in 58, and 
“Boom Boom” in '61. The Vee Jay stuff again has been 
compiled over and over, but if you can lay hands on DJM's 
1977 double LP, Dimples , you’ve got the definitive item. 

By I960 Hooker was starting to attract a white folk 
audience, and he entered a bizarre phase where he was catering 
to two completely opposed markets: loud, rockin’ R&B for the 
black audience, and folk blues for the whites. 

Unfortunately, rightly or wrongly, his approach to this 
lucrative new folk blues angle was somewhat sanitised, and 
you have the spectacle of Hooker, the R&B anarchist, making 
polite, insipid music with polite, insipid musicians (bear in 
mind that Dylan wasn’t even recording at this time, let alone 
getting booed off at the Albert Hall) for what sound like 
polite, insipid audiences. In 1959 Hooker had picked up an 

album, The Folk Blues OfJohn Lee Hooker, then linked up with a 
chintzy jazz rhythm section for That’s My Story (the two LPs 
are now on one Ace CD). 


By the mid-60s Hooker was a fixture in the known blues 
firmament. He toured Europe with the 1962, 1965 and 1969 
Folk Blues Festivals, recording in Hamburg with T-Bone 
Walker and Buddy Guy; appeared at the '63 Newport Folk 
Festival; cut some Vee Jay R&B backed by Martha And The 
Vandellas; recorded in London with Tony McPhee’s Ground¬ 
hogs; and, on a momentous night in 1966, went head to head 
with the Muddy Waters Band in New York City to create a 
frighteningly mean, moody and magnificent LP, Live At Cafe 
Au Go-Go. 

The irony was chat he was recording less and less with the 
rough and ready rhythm sections that were his natural milieu. 
His last session with Eddie Burns on lead guitar was the 1966 
Chess Real Folk Blues LP. His last with Eddie Kirkland and 
Eddie Taylor was in 1967 - bits of it crop up on 16 Greatest 
Hits and Tantalizing With The Blues , sounding just as brilliant 
as anything from the previous 18 years. 

Hooker continued to make good records, but it was as if 
he’d left home - and he still regrets it to this day. Ask him 
who he most enjoyed playing with in his career, and he’ll 
pause for thought and then say: "Eddie Kirkland. Yeah. And 
Eddie Burns." 

One curious fact about Hooker is that, because his songs 
were quasi-improvised, very few of them were covered by the 
British R&B groups who fed so greedily on Willie Dixon, 
Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley. So Hooker struggled to find a 
niche among the white rockers - until Canned Heat cook 
Hooker's boogie blueprint to its ultimate, absurd extreme 
with 1968’s Boogie With Canned Heat. Having sated themselves 
on the 40-minute “Refried Hockey Boogie” jam, they then 
ushered Hooker himself into the 70s with Hooker Heat, a 
double album of boogie which brought Hooker a new rock 
audience. 

Taking the hint, Hooker immediately followed it up with 
Endless Boogie, another double on which he worked out with 
such stars of the San Francisco psychedelic scene as Steve Miller 
and Mark Naftalin. For purist blues fans this rocky stuff was 
sacrilege, but Hooker begs to differ. “ Endless Boogie was one of 
my favourite albums," he mutters. “I can’t explain why. I just 

Which of his albums would he put on right now? 

“Oh, I put a lot of ’em on,” he shrugs. "I got so many I 
could put on. I made so many good ones y’know!" 

Over the next few years. Hooker recorded with some 
odd line-ups, notably the violins of Don ‘Sugarcane’ Harris (of 
The Mothers Of Invention) and Michael White. Late in the 
70s, settled in the San Francisco Bay area, he’d appear at local 
joints like the Keystone in Palo Alto with the Coast To Coast 
Blues Band - who he’s bringing with him to the London Blues 
Festival at Crystal Palace on 6 July. Live albums would emerge 
on indies such as Tomato and Lunar. In 1980 he also recorded 
live again with Canned Heat. 

In the 80s Hooker drifted into venerable celeb mode, 
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Shuffle Demons, for 


example). 


en Don Pullen and Con- 


These orchestral works (1960-3) repface the 
raw-pitched urgency of his chamber music 
with a mighty feel for instrumental colour. 
Wagner without the helmets. Stonking. 


JEs Ahead (Timeless 
CDSJP356). Holland is blessed with a tenor 
saxophonist who really can play with the grit 
of Gene Ammons. Choosing to record with 
Hammond organist Carlo Dweys and freejazz 


IANNIS XENAKIS Pleiades (BIS CD482). 
Strange how the New Complexity compos¬ 
ers, virulently anti-minimal to a fault, all 
name-check Xenakis, who makes precisely 


Percussion de Strasbourg on Ham 
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the charts 




n,playlist. 


blues best-sellers 


ten great robots 


1. Bottles. Knives & Steel —Tile Slide Guitar Collection Various (CBS) 

2. Way Down South Matt Guitar Murphy (Antone's) 

5. The Complete Recordings Robert Johnson (CBS) 

8. More Louisiana Swamp Blues Various (Flyrighc) 

9. The Chess Box Sonny Boy Williamson (Chess/Charly) 

10. Boogie Awhile John Lee Hooker (Krazy Kac) 

Chart courtesy of Mick Moffett at Dobells Blues & Folk Shop. 21 Tower Street. London WC2. 




5. Tin Man (Wizard OfOz) 




8. Iron Man (Ted Hughes) 


Compiled by Ann deRoyd, Cy Berg and Robot Unit Stevenson 


ten records guaranteed to rid your house of 
unwanted guests 




3. Caucasian Lullaby Slapp Happy I Henry Cow 

4. Heathrow EP File Under Pop 

5. The James Brown Side Of “George & James" The Resides 

6. The Glory??! Of The Human Voice Florence Foster Jenkins 


8. The Otherwise Very Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz Michael Nyman 

9. Piano Sonata No 3 (“The Bastard”) A ndrew Tait 


“four seasons” best-sellers 


I. Nigel Kennedy. ECO (EMI, full-price) 


2. Anne-Sophie Mutter, VPO/Karajan (HMV, full-pri 

3. Various soloists, AAMIHogwood (L’Oisseau Lyre, full- 

4. Simon Standage, English Concert/Pinnock (Archiv, f 

4. Various soloists, IPOIMehta (DG, full-price) 

8. Kenneth Sillito, Virtuosi Of England! Davison (CFP, 

9. Nils-Erik Sparf, Drottningholm Baroque Ensemble (BIS : 
10. Viktoria Mullova, COElAbbado (Philips, full-price) 



















ageing Stravinsky used to keep himself young and spiky, an 
earlier one was of course jazz (a music just as much tilted 
towards sound and brevity). Andre Hodeir is justifiably caustic 

French moderns can have been exposed to at the earliest stages 
at this point ever quoted). 

All the same, the various "jazz” pieces on the first disc of 
Chamber Music & Historical Recordings (SM2K 46297, including 
Praeludium For Jazz Ensemble, Ragtime, Tango, and the famous 
Ebony Concerto , composed for the Woody Herman orchestra, 
which here has Benny Goodman on clarinet) certainly have a 
wonky energy not necessarily apparent on the straighter, more 
obviously classical/academic work on the second disc (which 
includes Duo Concertant , Concerto For Two Pianos, and Sonata 
For Two Pianos). 

Ragtime is the cymbalom piece ("a monstrous stylisation, 
but its ugliness is appealing” says Hodeir): Ebony Concerto is 
more about sonority than syncopation or swing, but holds up 
for better than you’d expect; the 1920 tribute to Debussy, 

The remaining sets - Oratorio!Melodrama (SM3K 46300) and 
Sacred Works (SM3K 46301) - can be seen to chronicle the 


bare-stage pagan-Greek spectacles of Oedipus Rex and Persephone 
to the sombre religious terror of a piece like Threni ( Id Est 

from the beginning, but it was only after WW2 that the force 
of his latent Orthodox faith seemed to burst out of them, as if 
they were all that mattered. Stillness and darkness stand guard 
behind all the motion and colour even of that first youthful 
explosion of possibility (and perhaps behind ail the diversions 
and evasions of the interwar years): by the end, he’d focussed 
and condensed his mastery - of perhaps five centuries of 
compositional strategy — down to a pure expression of both. By 

All of which is a lot of Stravinsky: except for the 
incurable, probably too much (I haven’t even mentioned Ballet 
Suites SMK 46294 - reworks of Petrushka, Pulcinella and 
Firebird - and Robert Craft Conducts SM3K 46302, recorded 
under Stravinsky’s supervision, when he was no longer able to 
conduct himself: this includes Abraham And Isaac , Requiem 
Canticles and Danses Concertantes — the piece that was booed by a 
young Pierre Boulez at its post-war debut). Cutting it back to 
its bare essentials is tricky, as almost all sets include one 
significant piece, and only Ballets Vol 1 includes no 
makeweight. Performances get more precise as composition 
date gets closer to recording date ( Rite and Petrushka are, um, 
exuberantly untidy, to say the least). So, my suggestion for the 
short course — Ballets Vol 1, Chamber Music & Historical 
Recordings, Sacred Works. * 


Michael Brecker continued from page 36 

was approached by Arista to do an album. We put the two 
things together, the idea of just playing and these very 

first Brecker Brothers album. As it turned out it was quite 
successful and we ended up doing five more after that. My 
favourite is the live one. Heavy Metal Be Bop. That kind of 

The Brecker Brothers split up in 1918 when your contract with 
Arista ended. You then joined Steps with Mike Mainieri, Eddie 
Gomez, Steve Gadd and Don Grolnick. That was an acoustic group 

orientated outfit? 

Well, now we’re getting into the 80s and that era provided a 

was a gradual process. 1 remember Mike first started trigger¬ 
ing the synth with the vibraphone. Then we added a se¬ 
quencer. Then Eddie left and Victor Bailey joined on electric 
bass. Then when the EWI (Electronic Wind Instrument) first 

You’ve said that Steps provided an ideal framework for you as a 



Do YOU make a conscious effort to have a life away from music? 
Not really. When I’m home I spend time with my family, do 
things around the house, go to the movies, read. But my 

What does the future hold? 

Once this tour’s finished I’m going to start work on a new solo 
album, possibly with my current group of Joey Calderazzo, 

finally agreed to do that. Both projects are very much in the 
planning stages right now. 

Other than that the idea is to keep on practising, try and 
better myself as a musician, that’s the perpetual experience. * 



















































»(Charly CD245) 1948-30 1 


making cameo appearances in The Colour Purple, The Blues 
Brothers and on Pete Townshend's Iron Man LP (in the title 
role). No doubt he’d have been content to jog on that way - 
but then, about four years ago, along came Mike Kappus, the 
manager who engineered Robert Cray's career. 

Kappus’s Rosebud Agency was involved in Muddy Waters’s 
late 70s renaissance, when Johnny Winter produced and 
played on a string of superb Waters albums on Blue Sky, and 
Kappus determined to do the same for Hooker. With guitarist 
Roy Rogers of the Delta Rhythm Kings producing, Hooker 
was booked into San Francisco's Russian Hill studios, where he 

The result, of course ^was The Healer , Hooker’s first LP for 
five years, and a record of stunning brilliance. Aided by 
excellent videos with Bonnie Raitt for “I’m In The Mood” and 
Carlos Santana for “The Healer", Hooker crossed over into the 
rock market in a way that no traditional bluesman had ever 
managed before. Not only did he receive his first gold discs 
(for album sales in the UK, Canada, Holland, Australia and 
New Zealand) and his first Grammy award (for "I’m In The 
Mood"), but he even got into the Dutch Top Ten singles (with 

Hooker has spent the past two years in a dream - playing 
with the Stones in a televised concert, appearing on Late Night 
With Letterman, guesting on a Branford Marsalis album, 
getting together with Miles Davis and Taj Mahal to create a 
sultry soundtrack for The Hot Spot . . . 

Interest in Hooker has never been greater. A couple of 
months ago there was Boogie Awhile , which unearthed pre¬ 
viously unknown songs from his earliest days. This month 
there’s Half A Stranger, a new compilation of Modern material. 

Palace, which will be backed up by a new single with Robert 
Cray, “Baby Lee”, taken from The Healer. 

Boom boom, as the Godfather would say. * 


JOHN LEE HOOKER- Selected Record Guide 
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